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One  generation  passeth  away ; and  another  generation  cometh. 

Solomon, 

Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ? Zechariah. 

We  desire,  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  diligence  to  the 
full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end  ; that  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  follow- 
ers of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. 

the  Apostle  Paul. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


PRINTED  BY  WILLIAM  HILtlARD, 


IT  is  hardly  necessary  io  premise , that  many  particulars 
in  this  discourse  ’will  he  likely  io  interest  only  the  natives  cf  this 
town  ; and  of  these  such  only 9 as  have  a taste  for  minute  in- 
quiries f this  nature . 


CENTURY  DISCOURSE. 


<»> 

EXODUS  XII.  14. 

THIS  DAY  SHALL  BE  UNTO  YOU  FOR  A MEMORLAL. 

The  commemoration  of  important  eras  and 
events  has  been  common  to  every  nation  and  to  every 
age.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  it  was  essen- 
tial, to  preserve  the  recollection  of  memorable  facts, 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. It  is  a practice,  sanctioned  by  Jehovah  him- 
self. 

For  this  purpose  was  the  institution  of  the  Jew- 
ish sabbath,  designed  as  well  to  commemorate  the 
accomplishment  of  creation  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage,  as  to  typify  that 
“ rest,  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.”  For 
this  purpose  was  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  theNewTestament,  the  feast  of  Pentacost.  This 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  their 
obligations  to  heaven  for  the  blessings  of  the  harvest. 
For  this  purpose  was  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  In  the 
celebration  of  this  festival  the  children  of  Israel  were 
required  to  dwell  in  tents,  to  represent  the  manner,  in 
which  their  fathers  sojourned,  during  their  long  con- 
tinuance in  the  wilderness. 
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For  a like  useful  purpose  was  instituted  the  passo- 
ver,  to  which  the  text  particularly  alludes.  By  a sig- 
nificant ceremony  they  were  led  to  reflect  on  the  sig- 
nal mercy  of  the  Deity  in  sparing  their  lives,  while 
others  fell  victims  to  divine  indignation.  The  eating 
of  unleavened  bread,  which  formed  a part  of  this  rite, 
revived  in  their  minds  a remembrance  of  their  abrupt, 
yet  complete  and  merciful  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
usurpation  and  persecution. 

Not  merely  by  such  scenical  representations  were 
the  Israelites  reminded  of  God’s  providential  dealings 
and  of  their  correspondent  obligations.  They  were 
required  early  and  diligently  to  impress  them  by  pa- 
rental instruction  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera-? 
tion.  When  their  children  should  ask,  “ What  mean 
ye  by  this”  or  that  “ service,”  they  were  religiously 
bound  to  resolve  their  inquiries.  “ These  words, 
which  I command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart  ; and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children  ; and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.” 
The  psalmist  accordingly  says,  66  I will  utter  dark 
sayings  of  old,  which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and 
our  fathers  have  told  us.  We  will  not  hide  them 
from  their  children,  showing  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  his  strength,  and 
his  wonderful  works,  that  he  hath  done.  For  he  es- 
tablished a testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a law 
in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they 
should  make  them  known  to  their  children  ; that  the 
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generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  chil- 
dren, which  should  be  born,  who  should  arise,  and 
declare  them  to  their  children,  that  they  might  set 
their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God  ; 
but  keep  his  commandments/’  It  is  also  said,  “ One 
generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and 
shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts.  They  shall  abundant- 
ly utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  sing 
of  thy  righteousness.” 

As  parents  were  required  to  relate  the  history  of 
God’s  proceedings  to  their  children,  so  children  were 
commanded  to  appeal  for  the  knowledge  of  them  to 
their  parents.  “ Remember  the  days  of  old.  Consi- 
der the  years  of  many  generations.  Ask  thy  father, 
and  he  will  show  thee  ; thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
thee.” 

In  relation  to  such  historical  discussions,  we  are 
not  confined  to  precepts.  The  sacred  scriptures  a- 
bound  with  examples.  Thus  the  psalmist  gives  re- 
peated details  of  the  dispensations  of  heaven  toward 
the  children  of  Israel  from  their  national  birth  to  the 
times,  in  which  he  wrote.  In  the  book  of  the  Acts 
the  martyr  Stephen  recounts  the  leading  events  relat- 
ing to  his  nation  down  to  the  crucifixion  and  death  of 
the  blessed  Savior. 

The  same  reasons,  which  render  it  scriptural  and 
useful  for  nations  to  recognise  the  footsteps  of  divine 
providence,  make  it  proper  for  smaller  societies  and 
corporate  bodies  to  retrace,  on  suitable  occasions, 
those  local  events,  in  which  they  feel  more  immediately 
interested. 
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Such  an  occasion,  my  hearers,  now  presents  itself 
to  you.  This  day  completes  a century  from  the  in- 
corporation of  this  town.  At  such  a memorable 
epoch,  the  mind  almost  involuntarily  recurs  to  former 
times.  With  melancholy  pleasure  it  dwells  on  scenes, 
which  are  forever  past.  It  dehghts  in  imagination  to 
visit  the  ashes  of  our  fathers,  and  with  prying  curiosi- 
ty to  learn  the  events,  in  which  they  were  the  princi- 
pal actors. 

On  such  topics,  while  the  inquisitive  experience 
satisfaction,  the  devout  find  subjects  of  religious  im- 
provement. 

To  aid  your  reflections  on  this  occasion  nothing 
can  be  better  adapted,  than  the  words,  with  which  I in- 
troduced my  discourse.  “ This  day  shall  be  unto  you 
for  a memorial.”  Yes,  my  Christian  friends,  it  be- 
comes you  with  pious  gratitude  to  acknowledge  and  to 
adore  the  hand  of  a kind  Providence  in  conducting 
you  from  an  origin  humble  and  inconsiderable  to  your 
present  prosperous  and  respectable  condition.  Well 
may  I exhort  you,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
“ Tell  ye  your  children  of  it  ; and  let  your  children 
tell  their  children  ; and  their  children  another  gene- 
ration.” 

The  name, 1 originally  given  by  our  ancestors  to 
the  town,  we  inhabit,  was  Muddy-river. a It  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  stream,  which  is  one  of  its  east- 
ern boundaries. 

i By  what  name  it  was  formerly  known  to  the  Indians,  whether  it  were 
a part  of  Nonantum,  now  Newton,  or  of  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  whether  it 
were  connected  by  them  with  any  neighboring  town,  or  had  a distinct  name, 
the  author,  after  the  most  industrious  researches,  has  been  unable  to  ascertain, 
a The  first  historical  notice,  I find  of  it,  is  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  jour- 
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This  town  appears  to  have  formed  a part  of  Bos- 
ton from  its  first  settlement.  For  so  early,  as  1633, 
the  following  account  is  given  of  it  in  a book,  entitled 
New  England’s  Prospect. 1 cc  The  inhabitants  of 
<c  Boston,  for  their  enlargement,  have  taken  to  them* 
<c  selves  farm  houses  in  a place,  called  Muddy-river, 
“ two  miles  from  their  town, 3 where  is  good  ground, 
“ large  timber,  and  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow. 
cc  In  this  place  they  keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle 
<c  in  the  summer,  whilst  the  corn  is  on  the  ground  at 
cc  Boston  ; and  bring  them  to  town  in  the  winter.” 

\ By  the  records  of  Boston  it  appears,  that  special 

privileges  were  early  granted  in  this  place  to  the  poor. 
For  the  first  mention,  they  make  of  it,  is  in  a vote, 3 
taken  in  the  year  1635,  by  which  it  is  ordered,  “ that 
the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants,  such  as  are  mem- 
. <c  bers,  or  likely  so  to  be,  and  have  no  cattle, 

<c  have  their  proportion  of  allotments  for  planting 
u ground,  laid  out  at  Muddy-river  by  the  afore- 
6C  named  five  persons  ; those,  that  fall  between  the 
<c  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  water,  to  have  four  acres 
N 66  upon  a head,  and  those  farther  off  to  have  five.” 

This  privilege  was  to  continue  three  years. 

Agreeably  to  this  resolve,  there  are  recorded  the 
names 4 of  one  hundred  and  two  persons,  who  receiv- 
ed their  portion  of  acres  according  to  the  numbers,  of 

nal,  under  the  date  of  the  30th  of  August,  1632,  where  he  speaks  of  ten  Sag- 
amores and  many  Indians,  assembled  at  Muddy-river.  The  governor  sent 
an  officer  with  twenty  musketeers  to  discover  their  object ; but  they  were 
dispersed  before  his  arrival. 

1 Page  44. 

2 Meaning  in  a direct  line  across  the  water,  over  which  they  generally 
used  to  pass  in  boats,  when  they  came  to  their  farms  in  this  place. 

3 See  Boston  records,  Vol.  I.  p.  4, 5. 

4 For  these  consult  the  index  to  Vol.  I of  the  Boston  records. 
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which  their  families  respectively  consisted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  town,  they  occupied.  That  a 
large  proportion  of  these  emigrated  hence,  it  is  pro- 
bable from  this  consideration,  that  but  ten,  who  bear 
these  names,  are  now  living  in  this  town,  and  that  four 
of  these  are  not  natives  of  the  place. 1 

In  the  year  1639  “ it  was  agreed”  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  commonwealth,  “ that  five  hundred  acres 
“ be  laid  out  at  Muddy-river  for  perpetual  commonage 
c<  to  the  inhabitants  there  and  the  town  of  Boston, 
cc  before  any  other  allotments  are  made.”  3 This  was 
all  however  gradually  alienated  by  subsequent  grants.3 

The  latter  part  of  this  year,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Boston  and  Roxbury,  at  Muddy-river,  was 
amicably  adjusted  by  a committee  from  each  town  ; 
and  the  next  year,  1640,  by  the  same  process,  the 
limits  between  this  place  and  Cambridge,  which  then 
comprehended  Cambridge,  Little- Cambridge,  and 
Newton,  were  settled  in  the  same  harmonious  man- 
ner.4 

At  peace  with  their  neighbors,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  remained  in  quiet  connexion  with  their  par- 
ent town,  till  the  year  1686.  By  reason  of  the  in- 
convenience of  attending  business  within  the  peninsu- 
la, they  then  petitioned  the  General  Court,  and  ob- 
tained leave,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  bv  men, 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  rates  to  the  towm  of  Boston.  The  conditions 
were,  that  they  should  support  their  own  expenses  ; 

1 The  present  natives  of  the  town,  who  bear  the  names  of  the  first  settler?, 
are  Davis,  Griggs,  Harris,  Jackson,  Winchester,  and  White. 

a See  records  in  Secretary’s  office. 

3 See  Boston  records  Vol.  I.  passim. 

4 See  records  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 
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and  “ within  one  year  erect  a school,  and  provide  ati 
“ able  reading  and  writing  master.” 1 

At  their  next  meeting,  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy- 
river  voted  their  acceptance  of  this  grant  and  compli- 
ance with  its  conditions.2  At  the  same  time  they 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a schoolmaster. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that,  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
New  England  ancestors,  they  thus  early  attended  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  though,  at  this  period,  there 
is  an  interruption  in  our  records  for  a series  of  years. 

While  providing  for  their  comfortable  subsistence 
and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  inattentive  to  religious  insti- 
tutions. Far  otherwise.  With  respect  to  many  of 
them,  they  would  have  esteemed  every  other  worldly 
convenience,  as  of  little  worth,  if  deprived  of  the 
\ means  of  knowing  their  Savior,  and  of  worshipping 

their  God.  Unlike  great  numbers  in  modern  times, 
who  have  little  or  no  relish  for  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness, and  who  wilfully  neglect  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves together  for  religious  purposes,  they  “ lov- 
ed the  habitation  of  God’s  house,  the  place,  where 
his  honor  dwelleth and  they  subjected  themselves 
to  great  inconveniences,  before  they  could  erect  a 
house  of  worship,  in  uniting  with  a neighboring  socie- 
ty. Tradition  informs  us,  that  they  regularly  assem- 
bled with  the  first  church  in  Roxbury  ; and  by  the 
records  of  that  church  it  appears,  that  they  were  ad- 

I For  this  and  all  other  information  relating  to  the  incorporation  of  Brook- 
line see  a bundle  of  documents, , on  file  in  the  Secretary’s  office  of  this  com- 
monwealth, under  the  date  of  1705. 
a See  Brookline  records,  Vol.  I.  p.  3, 
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mitted,  on  equal  terms  with  its  own  members,  to  par- 
take the  benefit  of  gospel  ordinances  and  institutions. 

In  the  year  1698,  when  the  committee,  chosen  by 
the  town  of  Roxbury  to  seat  the  people  in  the  meeting 
house,  were  about  to  meet,  they  requested  a commit- 
tee front  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy-river  to  sit  and  act 
with  them. 1 At  this  meeting,  it  was  unanimously  a- 
greed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy-river  should  en- 
joy a right  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  said  meeting  house, 
they  paying  a fifth  part  of  all  the  past  and  present 
charges,  which  did  arise  from  repairing  the  same*  To 
this  condition  they  readily  assented  ; and  they  con- 
tinued ever  after  peaceably  to  unite  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  till  a house  was  erected  in  this  place. 

Unconnected  in  a great  degree  with  Boston,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  water  and  an  intervening  town,  and 
not  meeting  with  it  for  municipal  or  religious  purpos- 
es, the  inhabitants  of  this  village  came  at  length  to  feel 
no  bond  of  union  with  their  parent  town.  Besides 
these  circumstances,  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and 
wealth  imboldened  them  to  seek  a complete  separa- 
tion. 

Accordingly  in  March  1701,  they  requested  the 
consent  of  Boston  for  reasons,  which  they  specify,  “ to 
be  a district  or  hamlet  separate  from  the  town.”1 

Instead  of  granting  their  request,  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  rigorously  exercised  over  them  all  the  au- 
thority, they  possessed. 1 

Finding  their  application  to  Boston  ineffectual,  they 
resolved  to  apply  to  still  higher  powers.  They  there- 


1 See  Brookline  records. 

a See  aforementioned  documents  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 


fore,  in  June  1704,  petitioned  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Assembly,  “ that  they  might  be  allowed  to  be  a 
“ separate  village.” 1 

On  this  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  several 
meetings,  warmly  remonstrated  against  the  petition, 
and  represented  the  request,  as  highly  ingrateful  in 
this  people,  after  having  experienced  so  many  favors. x 
Their  petition  was  at  this  time  rejected. 

They  however  persisted  in  their  request  ; and,  in 
the  summer  of  1705,  presented  a petition  * to  be  in- 
corporated, signed  by  thirty  two  freeholders. 

This  petition,  having  passed  through  the  various 
readings  both  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Council,  was 
finally  granted ; and  the  signature  of  the  Governor 
incorporating  it,  as  a distinct  town,  by  the  name  of 
BROOKLINE,3  was  obtained,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  O.  S.  1705.  They  were  “enjoined”  by 
the  act  “ to  build  a meeting  house,  and  to  obtain  an 
“ able,  orthodox  minister,  according  to  the  direction 
“ of  the  law,  to  be  settled  among  them  within  the 
**  space  of  three  years.”  4 But  so  small  were  their 
numbers,  and  so  moderate  their  circumstances,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  comply  with  this  injunction. 

In  the  year  1709,  they  sent  their  first  representa- 
tive s to  the  General  Court. 

It  was  not  till  the  tenth  of  November,  O.  S.  1714,6 
nine  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  that 

1 See  aforementioned  documents  in  the  Secretary  office. 

a There  is  no  date  to  the  petition.  See  Appendix,  I. 

3 See  Appendix,  II. 

4 See  “ A copy  of  Brookline’s  grant,”  which  was  sent  to  this  town  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  may  be  found  in  Brookline  re- 
cords, Vol.  I.  p.  13.  5 John  Winchester. 

6 Samuel  Sewall  iun’rs.  manuscript  journal. 
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their  meeting  house,  * the  house,  in  which  we  now 
worship,  was  raised. 

In  the  February  previous  to  this,  a committee  of 
the  General  Court,  in  consequence  of  a petition  from 
this  town,  having  viewed  the  several  places,  proposed 
by  the  inhabitants,  unanimously  approved  of  this  spot, 
as  the  most  convenient  place  for  erecting  a house  of 
worship. a 

The  covenant  was  read  in  public,  and  this  church 
was  gathered,  the  twenty  sixth  of  October,  1717,  by 
the  reverend  Mr.  Thayer  of  the  second  church  in  Rox- 
bury.  At  that  time,  seventeen  males  and  twenty  two 
females  were  united  in  church  fellowship. 3 

On  the  twenty  first  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
yonder  burial-ground,  in  which  are  deposited  the  re-> 
mains  of  so  many  of  our  dear  friends,  was  devoted 
to  its  present  use. 4 

A fast 5 was  observed  in  this  house,  on  the  twenty 
third  of  July,  1718,  to  seek  divine  direction  in  the  or- 
dination of  a minister. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  the 
reverend  James  Allen,6  a native  of  Roxbury,  was  or- 
dained the  first  minister  of  this  church  and  people. 7 

1 The  vote  to  build  it  passed,  2 December,  1713.  Town  records. 

2 See  records  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  It  appears,  there  was  some  division 
of  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  respecting  the  most  convenient  place.  But 
we  hear  of  no  dissatisfaction,  after  the  report  of  the  court’s  committee. 

3 Brookline  church  records.  4 Town  records. 

5 The  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston  offi- 
ciated on  the  occasion.  Judge  Sewall’s  manuscript  journal. 

6 He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1710. 

7 The  Rev.  Mess’rs  Wadsworth  and  Colman  of  Boston  prayed.  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  of  Boston  gave  the  charge.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Lynn,  whose 
daughter  Mr.  Allen  afterwards  married,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
is  probable,  Mr.  Allen  himself  preached  the  sermon,  as  was  the  custom  of  those 
times.  Church  records. 
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The  character  of  Mr.  Allen,  as  given  by  his  contem- 
poraries ; 1 and  by  persons  of  this  society,  who  yet  re- 
member him,  is  that  of  a pious  and  judicious  divine. 
The  seven  miscellaneous  sermons  now  extant,  which 
were  published  during  his  life,  do  equal  honor  to  his 
head  and  his  heart. a 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  iC  the  word  of  God/’ 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  cc  mightily  grew  and  prevail- 
ed.” In  July,  1743,  he  wrote  to  a convention  of  min- 
isters in  Boston  an  account  of  an  attention  to  relig- 
ion among  his  people.  In  this  letter  he  writes/ 
“ There  have  been  scores  of  persons  under  awaken- 
tc  ings.  Yea,  I have  sometimes  thought,  there  has 
tc  not  been  a single  person  of  my  congregation,  but 
<c  has  been  more  or  less  under  concern  about  the  im- 
“ portant  matters  of  another  world,  and  what  he 
“ should  do  to  be  saved.  Though  these  impressions, 
**  I fear,  are  worn  off ; in  many  in  others,  I have  no 
“ reason  to  doubt,  but  they  have  been  carried  to  a 
<c  sound  and  saving  conversion.  Additions  to  the 
“ church  have  been  considerable  for  numbers  of  such, 
cc  as,  I hope,  through  grace  shall  be  saved  ; and  chief- 
“ ly  of  younger  persons  ; one  of  but  eleven  years  of 
<c  age,  and  another  in  the  eleventh  and  last  hour  of 

1 The  only  survivor,  who  joined  the  church  in  Mr.  Allen’s  day,  is  Mr. 
Elhanan  Winchester,  now  living  in  Newton,  aged  about  86  years.  He  became 
a member,  11  December,  T737.  He  is  the  father  of  the  late  Elhanan  Winches- 
ter, who  was  born  in  Brookline  1751,  and  who,  without  an  acedemical  educa- 
tion, commenced  a baptist  preacher,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
•f  this  denomination  in  Newton.  Afterwards  he  became  an  itinerant  preach- 
er of  the  doctrine  of  Restoration  in  various  parts  both  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. He  published  several  volumes  on  this  subject  ; and  died  at  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut,  1797.  His  system  is  a close  imitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Chaun- 
cy’s  and  others. 
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“ life,  being  above  seventy  ; three  of  a liberal  educa- 

tion,  two  of  them  since  hopeful  young  preachers.” x 
Afterwards,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  per- 
haps from  the  apostasy  of  some,  who  had  appeared 
strong  in  the  faith,  Mr.  Allen  was  led  to  speak  of  this 
revival  “ unadvisedly  with  his  lips.”  This  produced 
an  alienation  among  some  of  his  former  friends  ; so 
that  the  evening  of  his  life  was  not  so  bright,  as  was 
the  meridian  of  his  ministry. 

The  illness,  of  which  he  died,  was  a lingering  con- 
sumption. The  clergyman, 2 who  supplied  his  pulpit, 
during  his  confinement,  speaks  of  his  last  days,  as  hap- 
py, “ He  was,”  says  he,  “ in  a frame  becoming  a 
u Christian.  He  told  me,  he  had  a hope,  which  he 
“ would  not  part  with  for  a thousand  worlds  ; but  he 
“ desired  to  have  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  shin- 
cc  ing  upon  him,  in  such  a manner,  that  he  might  be 
“ fearless ; and  longed  to  have  stronger  desires  to  de- 
“ part,  and  be  with  Christ.” 

Thus,  “ after  he  had  served  his  generation,  by  the 
will  of  God, he  fell  on  sleep, ’’the  eighteenth  of  Februa- 
ry, 1747,  in  the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
twenty  ninth  of  his  ministry. 

The  additions  to  the  church  during  his  ministry  were 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  besides  forty  four,  who  own- 
ed the  covenant  without  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table. 
The  baptisms  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  one. 3 

After  Mr.  Allen’s  decease,  the  church  and  people 

1 For  the  whole  of  this  letter,  see  “ The  Christian  History”  & c.  publish- 
ed at  Boston,  1743,  Vol.L  p.  394. 

a The  Rev.  John  Walley,  in  his  journal.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of 
Ipswich  and  of  Bolton. 

3 There  was  at  this  period  no  regular  record  of  marriages  or  of  deaths. 
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gave  a call  to  Mr.  Cotton  Brown, 1 son  of  a former  ihiii^ 
ister  of  Haverhill.  He  was  accordingly  ordained,  the 
twenty  sixth  of  October,  1748. 3 So  short  was  his  min* 
istry,  that  his  people  had  hardly  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  before  he  was  summoned 
to  the  world  of  spirits. 3 This  happened,  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  1751,  when  he  had  been  ordained  but  little 
more,  than  two  years,  and  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  additions  to  the  church,  while  he  was  minis* 
ter,  were  only  two,  admissions  to  the  baptismal  cove- 
nant two,  and  baptisms  twenty  four. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Haven,  afterwards  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Badger,  afterwards  of 
Natick,  were  next  successively  invited  to  settle  in  this 
place,  and  each  returned  a negative  answer. 

After  this,  the  Rev.  Robert  Rogerson,4  a foreign- 
er, received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  here  in 
the  ministry.  But  certain  difficulties  arising,  he  was 

dismissed  bv  a mutual  council. s 

* 

Then  Mr.  Nathaniel  Potter6  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  was  called  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  was 
ordained,  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1755.  But  after 

1 He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1743. 

a The  Rev.  Messrs.  Cotton  of  Newton  and  Walter  of  Roxbury  prayed. 
Dr.  Appleton  of  Cambridge  gave  the  charge  ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend 
of  Needham,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke  of  Cam- 
bridge preached  the  sermon  from  a Tim.  ii.  a,  which  was  printed. 

3 His  disorder  was  a violent  fever. 

4 He  had  a degree  of  A.  M.  conferred  at  Cambridge,  1765. 

5 The  difficulties,  which  arose,  were  not  so  much  between  him  and  the 
people,  as  between  different  parties  among  the  people.  He  was  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Rehoboth,  where  he  passed  a long  life  in  the  ministry,  highly  beloved 
and  respected,  and  eminently  useful. 

6 He  graduated  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1753. 
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he  had  been  in  the  ministry  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  he  was  dismissed,  agreeably  to  his  request,  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1759. 1 

The  admissions  to  the  church  within  this  period 
were  fifteen.  Five  owned  the  covenant ; and  forty 
were  baptized. 

Immediately  after  his  departure,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  were  generally  directed  toward  my  highly  re- 
vered and  greatly  beloved  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Jackson. a Being  a tutor  at  the  neighboring  Univer- 
sity, he  had  frequently  preached  in  this  place.  Recol- 
lecting his  acceptable  services,  they  chose  him  to  offi- 
ciate, as  the  sole  candidate.  He  was  soon  invited  to 
settle  here  in  the  ministry  ; and  was  ordained,  the  ninth 
of  April,  1 760. 3 

With  what  diligence,  fidelity,  devotion,  and  zeal 
-he  sustained  the  pastoral  office,  you  need  not  be  in- 
formed. Though  dead,  he  still  lives  in  your  memories 
and  your  hearts.  “ Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh”  by 
his  doctrines,  his  preaching,  his  life.  “ He  was  a 
burning  and  a shining  light ; and  ye  were  willing,  for 
a season,  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  Ye  are  witnesses,  and 
God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamably  he 
behaved  himself  among  you,  that  believe.  Ye  know, 
how  he  exhorted,  and  comforted,  and  charged  every 

1 He  published  a discourse,  delivered  here,  i January,  1758,  from  Jeremiah 
viii.  20.  entitled  a new  year’s  gift. 

2 He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1753,  and  was,  for  several  years,  a much  re- 
spected tutor  at  the  University. 

3 The  Rev.  Mr.  Storer  of  Watertown  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pemberton  of  Bos- 
ton prayed.  Dr.  Appleton  of  Cambridge  gave  the  charge  ; and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Checkley  of  Boston,  the  right  hand.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Boston  preached  the  ser- 
mon from  2 Tim.  i.  7.  which  was  printed. 


one  of  you,  as  a father  doth  his  children,  that  ye  would 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called  you  unto  his 
kingdom  and  glory.” 

Not  only  among  his  affectionate  people  ; but  ill 
the  societies,  where  he  occasionally  officiated,  he  was 
highly  acceptable,  as  a preacher.  Yet,  such  was  his 
extreme  modesty,  such  his  diffidence,  that  he  refused 
to  preach  on  several  public  occasions. 1 Never  would  he 
consent  to  issue  a sermon  from  the  press,  though  often 
and  earnestly  solicited. a 

As  proof  of  your  generosity  and  affection  toward 
him,  though  you  yourselves  were  great  sufferers  by  the 
late  inveterate  war  with  Great  Britain,  you  regularly 
provided  for  his  comfortable  support,  while  many 
were  content  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  contracts 
by  the  mere  payment  of  the  nominal  sums  in  depreci- 
ated currency.  Thus  you  manifested  your  readiness 
“ to  minister”  to  him  u in  carnal  things,  while  made 
partakers  of  his  spiritual  things.” 3 

In  the  year  1759,  Samuel  White,  Esq.  gave  a val- 
uable woodlot  in  a neighboring  town  for  the  use  of  the 
ministry  in  Brookline. 

In  May  1762,  the  town  received  three  hundred 
and  eight  half-johannes,4  which  Mr.  Edward  Devotion 
very  generously  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Brookline, 

1 At  the  General  Election  1769,  and  afterwards  before  the  convention  of 
ministers. 

2 He  even  left  positive  orders  to  have  all  his  manuscripts  destroyed  imme- 
diately after  his  decease. 

3 In  like  manner,  after  the  peace,  when  the  precious  metals  greatly  depre*= 
dated,  all  his  expenses,  which  exceeded  his  income,  were  allowed  him  from 
year  to  year  above  his  stated  salary.  Town  records. 

4 Equal  to  £739  4s  in  lawful  money.  After  some  lossesjjy  paper  money? 
the  principal  is  now  £>.27, 80.  63*. 
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tile  interest  of  which  is  to  be  regularly  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  schools. 

The  town  voted  to  build  a steeple  to  this  house,  in 
September,  1771,  and  to  accept  with  thankfulness  the 
bell,  which  was  the  generous  present  of  the  late  Nich- 
olas Boylston,  Esq. 

In  the  dangers,  which  threatened,  and  in  the  evils, 
which  resulted  from  the  late  arduous  conflict  with  our 
mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  bore  their 
full  share.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  they  unitedly 
manifested  the  spirit  of  freemen. 1 

Yonder  fortifications  at  Sewall’s  point  are  standing 
memorials  of  the  dangers,  to  which  you  were  exposed 
from  the  neighboring  enemy.  When  the  sword  was 
first  drawn,  and  hostilities  commenced,  you  rushed 
with  ardor,  as  volunteers,  into  the  embattled  field  ; and, 
painful  to  recollect,  one3  of  your  most  active,  respect- 
able, useful,  and  beloved  townsmen  fell  a victim  to  his 
patriotism  and  zeal  in  his  country’s  cause. 

After  the  happy  return  of  peace,  as  you  had  shar- 
ed the  adversities  of  your  country,  you  partook  its 
prosperity.  By  your  delegate  to  the  convention,  my 
late  worthy  predecessor,  you  accepted  the  federal  con- 
stitution, which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  bles- 
sings to  our  country,  and  which,  under  God,  is  our 
country’s  best  hope. 

1 So  early,  as  1767,  they  unanimously  voted,  that  this  town  will  take  all 
prudent  and  legal  measures  to  promote  industry,  economy,  and  manufactures, 
and  to  discourage  the  use  of  European  superfluities. 

In  1 768  they  sent  a committee  to  Faneuil  hall  to  meet  similar  committees 
from  other  aggrieved  towns ; and  in  1772  they  chose  a committee  of  correspond- 
ence to  unite  with  others  of  a like  description  in  consulting  the  general 
good.  Town  records. 

2 Isaac  Gardner,  E$<p  See  page  29* 
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In  May  1781,  a building  spot  was  purchased  ; and, 
in  the  course  of  this  and  the  subsequent  year,  a house 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  ministry. 1 

On  the  twenty  second  of  July,  1796,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Jackson,  whose  memory  you  so  deservedly  cher- 
ish, was  removed  by  a sudden  and  awful  death,  in  the 
sixty  second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty  seventh  of 
his  ministry. 2 His  health  had  been  gradually  decaying 
for  a considerable  time.  The  loss  of  an  only  son,  six 
years  before,  was  evidently  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  “ down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  he  exhibited  ma- 
ny presages,  and  expressed  confident  expectations  of 
approaching  dissolution.  But  it  wras  then,  as  it 
had  been  long  his  prayer,  that  his  life  and  his  useful- 
ness might  terminate  together.  His  prayer  was  happi- 
pily  answered. 3 

The  last  sabbath  of  his  life,  he  addressed  you  from 
this  desk  ; and  his  dying  counsel  was  to  66  beseech 
you,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.”4 
Can  you,  my  hearers,  who  witnessed  his  last  exertions 
in  your  behalf,  who  even  received  his  dying  charge, 
forget  or  neglect  his  affectionate  exhortations  ? Can  you 
be  unmindful  of  his  many  urgent  admonitions,  his  zeal- 
ous addresses,  his  important  instructions,  his  fervent 
prayers  ? Be  assured,  that  all  these  will  rise  in  judg- 
ment against  you,  if,  through  contempt  or  indifference, 

1 In  the  summer  of  1787  an4engine  company  was  formed  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookline  and  Roxbury.  The  engine  is  in  Brookline 
near  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  towns. 

2 At  his  funeral  the  Rev.  Jacob  Cushing  of  W altham  preached  a discourse, 
which  was  published,  from  Luke  xii.  35, 36,  37. 

3 He  even  procured  a supply  of  his  pulpit  for  the  sabbath  after  his  decease- 

4 This  was  his  last  text,  ii  Cor.  vi.  j , 
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you  neglect  the  salvation,  which,  as  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  he  so  faithfully  announced. 

During  his  ministry  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
were  added  to  the  church  ; seventy  eight  owned  the 
covenant  ; three  hundred  and  seventy  nine  received 
baptism  ; two  hundred  and  seventy  six  were  removed 
by  death. 

In  an  account,  published  of  this  town  in  the  year 
1785,1  it  is  mentioned,  that  there  were  but  fifty  fami- 
lies in  this  place,  and  that  this  was  the  number 
at  its  incorporation.  Since  that  period,  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase.2  This  town  can  now 
number  eighty  eight  families  ; fifty  five  of  which  are 
freeholders  ; and  seventy  nine,  constant  residents. 

Eight  years  ago,  last  March,  your  present  pastor 
was  solemnly  ordained3  to  the  ministerial  office  in  this 
place.  It  is  his  daily  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace, 
that  his  sincere,  though  defective  exertions  among  you 
may  “ not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 

Since  his  ordination  sixty  five  of  his  flock  have  de- 
parted this  life  ; one  hundred  and  five  have  received 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  ; fifteen  have  owned  the  cov- 
enant ; and  thirty  six  have  been  added  to  the  church. 4 

1 Boston  Magazine,  for  June. 

2 This  increase  has  been  principally  occasioned  by  gentlemen,  who  own 
country  seats  in  this  town,  many  of  whom  reside  in  Boston  during  the  win- 
ter. By  the  census  in  1800  Brookline  contained  605  inhabitants.  In  the  year 
1797  there  were  72  houses.  There  are  now  82  houses,  and  another  is  erecting. 

3 March  15, 1797.  On  this  occasion  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  of  Roxbury 
introduced  the  solemnities  with  prayer  ; the  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris  of 
Dorchester  preached  a discourse,  which  was  published,  from  1 Cor.  iii.  10 — 15  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thacher  of  Boston  made  the  consecrating  prayer  ; the  Rev. 
Jacob  Cushing  of  Waltham  gave  the  charge  ; the  Rev.  Eiiphalet  Porter  of 
Roxbury  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ; the  Rev.  William  Greenough 
of  Newton  concluded  with  prayer. 

A Nine  members  of  the  church  have  died 
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From  the  first  organization  of  this  church, 1 now 
eighty  eight  years,  there  have  been  in  the  whole  eight 
hundred  and  eleven  baptized  ; one  hundred  and  forty 
four  have  owned  the  covenant three  hundred  and  for- 
ty have  been  added  to  the  church,  and,  since  the 
first  of  January,  1760,  when  the  regular  records  of 
deaths  commenced,  three  hundred  and  forty  six  have 
been  numbered  with  the  dead. 2 

Since  the  first  settlement  of  this  place,  twenty  six5 
have  received  an  education  at  Harvard  University,  of 
which  one  is  now  a member.  Of  these  six  have  been 
y ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

In  review  of  what  has  been  delivered,  it  becomes 
us,  my  hearers,  to  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  divine 
goodness  to  us  and  to  our  fathers.  In  the  infancy  of 
this  settlement,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  were 
penurious.  Many  were  the  difficulties,  which  they  had 
to  encounter.  They  were  liable  to  frequent  incursions 
from  the  savages  of  the  wilderness.  Besides  keeping 
themselves  in  a constant  posture  of  defence,  they  were 
repeatedly  obliged  to  furnish  levies  for  offensive  ope- 
A rations  against  the  indians.4 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, they  trained  their  children  to  habits  of  industry. 
They  early  provided  them  with  schools.  They  were 
particularly  attentive  to  the  institutions  of  religion. 
Behold  now  the  fruits  of  these  exertions,  the  blessings 
of  their  piety,  which,  according  to  divine  promise,  have 
extended  to  children’s  children. 

Attentively  call  to  mind  the  dealings  of  Providence 
toward  them  ; and  endeavor  to  resemble  them  in  those 

1 Appendix,  IV.  2 Appendix,  V. 

3 Appendix,  VL  4 Appendix,  VII. 
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numerous  virtues,  which  they  left  for  your  imitation. 
Shun  the  vices,  which  they  scorned  to  practise.  In  a 
particular  manner  copy  their  fervent  piety  to  God. 
Then  may  you  rationally  trust,  that  the  Lord  God 
will  be  with  you,  as  he  was  with  your  fathers  ; that 
he  will  never  leave,  nor  forsake  you. 

You  will  permit  me  to  hope,  that  the  elegant  and 
spacious  temple,1  with  which  you  usher  in  this  new 
century  of  your  corporate  existence,  is  a happy  presage, 
that  you  will  cherish  and  defend  the  religious  institu- 
tions so  dear  to  your  fathers  ; that  you  will  sacredly 
devote  it  to  the  use,  for  which  it  is  professedly  erect- 
ed ; that  you  will  never  by  vitious  or  worldly  pursuits 
contract  a disrelish  for  its  pious  services,  nor  neglect 
its  stated  solemnities.  May  prosperity  continue  to  at- 
tend it,  its  builders,  its  proprietors.  May  it  long  re- 
main a bond  of  union  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
and  to  those,  who  worship  with  us.  May  it  be  a con- 
secrated pledge,  that  we  will  walk  together  in  unity, 
while  associated  here  below  ; and,  when  called  from 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  on  earth,  may  we  be  transfer- 
red to  the  courts  above,  be  “ pillars  in  the  temple  of 
God,  to  go  no  more  out,”  and  with  our  pious  and  re- 
vered ancestors,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect of  every  nation  and  of  every  age,  may  we  together 
dwell  in  cc  the  building  of  God,  a house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 
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JL  O his  Excellency  the  Governor,  Council,  and  AsSenf* 
bly  in  General  Court  convened,  The  humble  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Muddy-river  showeth, 

That  at  a session  of  this  honorable  court  held  at  Boston,  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1704,  the  said  inhabitants  exhibited  their 
humble  petition,  praying  that  the  said  Muddy-river  might  be  al- 
lowed a separate  village  or  peculiar,  and  be  invested  with  such 
powers  and  rights,  as  they  may  be  enabled  by  themselves  to  man- 
age the  general  affairs  of  the  said  place.  Which  petition  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston,  that  they  may 
consider  die  same  ; since  which  your  humble  petitioners  not  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  any  objection  made  by  the  town  of  Boston 
aforesaid,  we  presume,  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  our 
humble  request  made  in  our  petition. 

Wherefore  we  humbly  beseech  your  Excellency,  that  this  hon- 
orable court  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  to  pass  an  act  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  said  place  a separate  village  or  peculiar  with  such 
powers  as  aforesaid,  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 


Samuel  Sewall,  jun. 

Josiah  Winchester 

Thomas  Gardner 

John  Devotion 

Benjamin  White 

Joseph  Gardner 

Thomas  Stedman 

Thomas  Stedman,  jun. 

John  Winchester 

John  Ackers 

Samuel  Aspinwall 

Joshua  Stedman 

Eleazer  Aspinwall 

Thomas  Gardner,  jun. 

William  Sharp 

Ralph  Shepard 

Edward  Devotion 

Abraham  Chamberlain 

Josiah  Winchester,  jun. 

Peter  Boylston 

John  Ellis 

John  Ackers,  jun. 

John  Winchester,  jun. 

William  Ackers 

Thomas  Woodward 

Benjamin  White,  jun. 

1 Holland 

Caleb  Gardner 

1 Gardner,  jun. 

John  Seaver 

Joseph  White 

Henry  Winchester. 

1 These  Christian  names,  being  at  the  bottom,  were  worn  off. 

See  documents  in  Sec,  office. 
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II. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  town  was  called  Brookline,  not  from 
Brooklyn  in  England;  but  from  the  circumstance,  that  smelt 
brook,  which  runs  by  Sewall’s  farm,  so  called,  is  a boundary  line 
between  this  town  and  Cambridge  ; and  that  another  brook,  which 
falls  into  Muddy-river,  is  a boundary  between  this  town  and  Rox- 
bury. 

Judge  Sewall,  in  his  manuscript  journal,  speaks  of  this  place 
by  the  name  of  Brooklin  long  before  its  incorporation.  He  calls 
it  so  as  early,  as  1687,  and  often  uses  it  in  other  parts  of  his  jour- 
nal, before  1705 . 

It  was  not  customary,  when  this  town  was  incorporated,  to  en- 
gross acts  of  incorporation  on  parchment.  Of  course,  no  such 
record  of  this  town  is  to  be  found  in  the  Secretary’s  office  of  this 
commonwealth. 

But  by  an  endorsement  on  the  petition  there  lodged,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Brookline. 

In  the  copy  of  the  act,  which  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
send  to  Brookline,  in  the  records  of  this  town,  it  is  spelt  in  the 
same  manner. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  forever  to  settle  the  long  contested 
and  variously  decided  question  respecting  its  orthography. 

It  is  a common  tradition,  that,  previously  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Brookline,  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  place  was  Muddy- 
river  to  its  source  : and  that,  when  this  town  was  incorporated, 
through  the  influence  of  Gov.  Dudley  in  favor  of  Roxbury,  where 
he  lived,  the  boundary  was  moved  back  from  Muddy-river,  where 
it  ought  to  be,  to  the  brook,  which  now  forms  it. 

But,  when  a man  is  unpopular,  nothing  is  more  common* 
than  to  allege  against  him  charges,  which  cannot  be  supported. 

By  old  deeds  in  possession  of  those,  who  now  live  between 
Muddy-river  and  Brookline,  it  appears,  that  the  territory  between 
these  two  places  was  known  by  the  name  of  Roxbury  precinct, 
long  before  thc  ^corporation  of  Brookline.  This  precinet  is  in 
repeated  instances  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  Muddy-river. 

In  an  old  deed  of  eighteen  acres,  given  in  1675,  twenty  seven 
years  before  Gov.  Dudley  came  to  the  chair,  this  land  is  said  to 
be  in  Roxbury,  and  to  be  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  divid- 
ing line,  which  separates  Roxbury  from  Boston.  From  the  land 
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•described,  this  line  is  known  to  run  up  the  lane,  which  passes  by 
the  engine  house,  in  a southwesterly  direction,  and  which  is  now 
the  boundary  between  Roxbury  and  Brookline.  S e old  deeds  in 
the  hands  of  Capt.  Ilf y man , and  others  in  that  'vicinity. 

In  May,  1780,  the  town  of  Brookline  was  surveyed,  and  found 
to  contain  4416  acres.  See  Town  records. 

III. 

Mr.  Allen’s  printed  discourses  are, 

I.  A Thanksgiving  sermon,  “ What  shall  I render,”  from 
Psalm  CXVI,  12.  8 Nov.  1722. 

II.  “ The  wheels  of  the  world  governed  by  a wise  Provi- 
dence,” Ezekiel  I.  15,  16.  1727. 

III.  “ The  doctrine  of  merit  exploded,  and  humility  recom- 
mended,” Luke  XVII.  10.  1727. 

IV.  “ Thunder  and  earthquake,  a loud  and  awful  call  to  re- 
formation,” Isaiah  XXIX.  6.  A Fast  sermon,  occasioned  by 
the  earthquake  in  1727. 

V.  “ Evangelical  obedience  the  way  to  eternal  life,”  A ser- 
mon to  a society  of  young  men  in  Brookline,  Mat.  XIX,  16,  17. 
I73I* 

VL  “ The  eternity  of  God,  and  the  short  life  of  man  consid- 
ered,” A sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuel  Aspinwall,  A.  M. 
Psalm  CIL  11,  13.  1733. 

VII.  “ Magistracy  an  institution  of  Christ  upon  the  throne,” 
An  Election  sermon,  Isaiah  VI.  1.  1744. 

IV. 

A list  of  Brookline  ministers  with  the  time  of  their  ordina- 
tion, dismission,  or  death. 

1.  James  Allen,  A.M.  ordained  5 Nov.  1718  ; died  18  Feb. 
1747,  set.  56. 

2.  Cotton  Brown,  A.M.  ordained  25  Oct.  1748  ; died  13 
April,  1751,  set.  25. 

3.  Nathaniel  Potter,  A.M.  ordained  19  Nov.  1755  5 dismiss- 
ed 17  June,  1779. 

4.  Joseph  Jackson,  A,  M.  ordained  9 April,  1760  $ died  22 
July,  1796,  xt.  62. 

5.  John  Pierce,  A.M.  ordained  15  March,  1 797- 

D 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Deacons  of  Brookline  church 
with  the  time  of  their  choice,  resignation,  and  death  as  far,  as  has 
been  ascertained. 


tL  / Thomas  Gardner. 

9 Benjamin  White,  resigned  iz  Feb.  1749. 

Samuel  Clark, resigned  1 2 Feb.  1749;  died  7 May,  1766,21.81. 
Thomas  Cotton,  dismissed  to  Pomfret. 


f Ebenezer  Davis,  resigned  5 April,  1770  ; died  3® 
1 749, Feb.  19.  < Sep.  1775,  72*  Joseph  White,  resigned  5 A- 

L pril,  1770  ; died  19  Aug.  1 777,  set.  75. 

Elisha  Gardner,  resigned  2 Dec.  1792  ; died  29 
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1770,  Ap.  15.  ^ Jan.  1797,  jet.  70.  William  Bowies,  dismissed 
to  Newton,  20  Sep.  1772. 

1 f Samuel  Clark. 

797*  * 7*  £ John  Robinson. 

An  account  of  the  church  plate  in  Brookline  with  the  donors* 
names. 

Four  tankards. 


1.  The  gift  of  Edward  Devotion,  1744. 

2.  The  gift  of  Miss  Mary  Allen,  1750. 

3.  The  gift  of  Miss  Ann  White. 

4.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Susanna  Sharp,  1770. 

Four  cups.  4 

1.  The  gift  of  Thomas  Woodward,! 

2.  The  gift  of  Mary  Woodward,  ^ I77°* 

3, 4.  The  gift  of  William  Hyslop,  1792. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Brookline  from  1 Jan.  1760,  to  1 Jan.  1806. 


1760 

4 

1772 

*3 

1784 

4 

1796 

1 1 

1761 

7 

1773 

5 

1785 

4 

1797 

2 

1762 

8 

1774 

11 

1786 

6 

1798 

8 

1763 

3 

1775 

20 

i 1787 

3 

1799 

6 

1764 

8 

4776 

16 

1788 

4 

1800 

5 

I >765 

8 

1777 

10 

1789 

6 

1801 

8 

1 "766 

8 

1778 

*3 

1790 

4 

1802 

13 

1767 

H 

1779 

4 

1791 

3 

1803 

9 

1768 

1 1 

1780 

7 

1792 

10 

1804 

9 

1769 

10 

1781 

5 

1 793 

7 

1805 

7 

1770 

7 

1782 

4 

1794 

4 

1 77 1 

12 

>783 

3 

•795 

3 ; 

Total 

347 
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Under  2 years. 
Between  2 and  10, 
Between  10  and  20, 
Between  20  and  30, 
Between  30  and  40, 
Between  40  and  50, 


57  Between  50  and  60, 

29  Between  60  and  70, 

14  Between  70  and  80, 

39  Between  80  and  90, 

23  Between  90  and  ioo, 

29  Ages  not  mentioned, 

Disorders. 


*9 

35 

46 

29 

3 ^ 
24 


Consumptions 

57 

Lediargy 

2 

Fevers 

28 

Gout 

% 

Di.opsy 

19 

Canker 

2 

Dysentery 

H 

Quinsy 

2 

Decay 

*4 

Rising  of  the  lights 

1 

Fits 

*3 

Kings  evil 

t 

Small  pcx 

11 

Apoplexy 

1 

Accidents 

9 

Melancholy 

1 

Suddenly 

23 

Asthma 

1 

Jaundice 

6 

Strangury 

1 

Throat  distemper 

6 

Worms 

1 

In  child  bed 

3 

One  was  killed  in  battle,  and  138  died  of  diseases  not  mentioned. 

Of  those,  whose  ages  are  specified,  precisely  one  half  lived  be- 
yond the  age  of  40  ; nearly  one  quarter  lived  to  the  age  of  70  ; 
and  about  one  in  ten  lived  to  the  age  of  80. 

The  average  number  of  deaths  is  fifteen  in  every  two  years, 
©r  sew-  n one  year,  and  eight  the  next,  alternately. 

The  prevalent  disorder  has  been  consumption,  of  which  about 
•ne  sixth  part  have  died. 


VI. 

A list  of  those.f  who  have  been  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity from  Brookline. 

1.  Graduated  1698.  * John  White,  A.M.  He  was  ordain- 
ed minister  at  Gloucester,  April,  1703.  He  died  16  Jan.  1766, 
set.  80. 

2.  1707.  * Elenezer  Devotion , A.M.  He  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  Suffield  in  Connecticut,  28  June,  1710  ; and  died  11  A* 
pril,  1741,  set.  57. 

* Mr.  Vaughan  died  in  177 5,  aged  97. 
t For  several  of  the  following  particulars  I am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  William 
Winthrop,  Esq,  of  Cambridge. 
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3.  1712.  * Edward  White,  A.  M.  He  was  afterwards  a 

farmer  in  Brookline,  Major  of  the  regiment  of  milicia,  Represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court,  and  Justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
born  10  July,  1693,  and  died  29  May,  1769,  set.  76. 

4.  1712.  * Andrew  Gardner,  A.  M He  was  ordained 

minister  of  Worcester  in  1719,  and  was  dismissed  in  Oct.  1722. 

x He  was  after  that  installed  at  Lunenburgh*  1 5 May,  1728,  and  dis- 
missed, 22  Feb.  1732. 

5.  1714-  *«Samuel  Aspinwall,  A.  M.  He  was  born  13 
Feb.  1696  ; and  died  13  Aug.  1732,  set.  37. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  published  a funeral  sermon  on  his  death, 1 
in  which  he  gives  him  an  excellent  character  for  moral  and  litera- 
ry worth.  The  following  account  of  him  by  the  same  band  ap- 
peared in  the  New  England  weekly  journal,  No.  283. 

Brookline,  Aug.  21.  On  the  13th  instant  died  here  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Aspinwall,  of  this  town,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years*  illness.  He  commenced  master  of  arts 
in  Cambridge,  1717,  and  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  but  dis- 
couraged by  an  inward  weakness  ; which,  after  he  had  been  for 
some  little  time  settled  here,  so  advanced,  as  to  take  him  off  from 
business,  and  at  length  proved  fatal.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
bright  parts,  natural  and  acquired,  a strong  memory,  quick  wit, 
and  solid  judgment,  pleasant  in  his  conversation,  a steady  friend, 
and  a good  Christian. 

6.  1733*  * Ebencs&er  White , A.  M.  He  was  born  29  March, 
1713.  He  was  minister  of  Mansfield,  now  Norton. 

7.  1737*  % Jonathan  Winchester,  A.  M.  He  was  born  2 1 A- 
pril,  17175  and  was  ordained  minister  of  Dorchester-Canada, 
since  Ashburnham,  23  April,  1760.  He  died  27  Nov.  1767, 
set.  51. 

8.  17381  * Henry  Sewall,  A.  M.  He  was  bom  8 March, 
1720.  He  passed  his  days  on  one  of  his  farms  in  this  town  ; and 
was  justice  of  the  peace.  He  died  29  May,  1771,  set  52. 

9.  1738.  * John  Druce,  A.  M.  He  was  a physician  at 
Wrentham. 

10.  1738.  * Charles  Gleason , A.  M.  He  was  born  29  Dec. 
5718  ; ordained  minister  of  Dudley,  31  Oct.  1744  ; and  died  7 
May,  1790,  ^t:.  72. 

1 See  page  25. 


11.  I742*  * Janies  Allen,  A.  M.  He  was  son  of  the  first 
minister  of  Brookline.  He  was  born  20  Sep.  1723;  and  died 
young. 

12.  1744.  * Benjamin  White,  A.  M.  son  of  Major  Edward 
White,  Esq.  aforementioned.  He  was  bom  5 Oct.  1724.  He 
spent  his  days  on  his  farm  in  this  town.  He  was  Justice  of  the 
peace ; for  many  years  a Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  a Counsellor.  He  died  8 May,  1790,  set.  66. 

13.  1747.  * Isaac  Gardner,  A.  M.  He  was  bom  9 May, 
1726,  and  led  an  agricultural  life  in  Brookline.  He  was  Justice 
of  the  peace.  On  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  he  went, 
as  a volunteer,  to  Lexington  battle,  and  was  killed  at  Cambridge 
by  the  British  troops,  on  their  return  to  Boston. 

In  his  domestic,  social,  civil,  and  religious  capacity  he  was 
equally  beloved  and  respected.  The  melancholy  circumstance  of 
his  death  excited  great  public  sensibility  as  well,  as  private  lamen- 
tation and  regret. 

14.  1761.  * Hull  Sewall,  A.  M.  He  was  the  son  of  Hen- 

ry Sewall,  Esq,  bom  9 April,  1744  ; and  died  27  Nov.  1767, 
set.  24. 

15.  1761.  Samuel  Sewall,  A.  M.  He  was  born  31  Dec. 
1745.  He  practised  law  for  some  time  in  Boston.  At  the  com. 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  has  since  resided  at  Bristol  in  England. 

16.  1764.  William  Aspinwall,  A.  M.  Physician  of  Brook- 
line. For  several  years  he  was  Representative  to  the  General 
Court,  and  afterwards  Senator  from  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

17.  1764.  * Isaac  Winchester,  A.  M.  He  was  bom  5 Aug. 
1743  ; and  died  in  the  continental  army. 

18.  1768.  * Henry  Sewall,  A.  M.  son  of  Henry  Sewall, 
Esq.  He  was  born  19  Jan.  1749;  and  died  17  Oct.  1772, 

5St.  24. 

19.  1777.  John  Goddard,  A.  M.  merchant  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  For  many  years  he  was  Representative  to  the  court  $ 
and  is  at  present  Senator  in  the  legislature  of  said  state. 

20.  ’ 1786.  * Elisha  Gardner,  A.  M.  He  followed  merchan- 
dise, and  died  at  the  southward. 

21.  1787.  Caleb  Child,  A.  B.  physician. 

22.  1787.  * Joseph  Jackson,  A.  M,  son  of  the  fourth  min* 


ister  of  Brookline.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  19  Aug.  1790, 
while  pursuing  the  study  of  physic. 

23.  1 804.  William  Aspinwall,  A.  B.  student  of  physic,  son 
of  the  Hon.  William  Aspinwall,  Esq. 

24.  1804.  Thomas  Aspinwall,  A.  B.  student  of  law,  son  of 
the  Hon.  William  Aspinwall,  Esq. 

25.  1805.  Samuel  Clark,  A.  B.  student  of  Divinity,  son  of 
Deac.  Samuel  Clark. 

26.  In  the  same  class,  Isaac  S.  Gardner,  son  of  Col.  Isaac  S. 
Gardner,  n.sq.  He  is  student  of  law  at  Alexandria  in  Virginia. 

Samuel  Jackson  Gardner,  son  of  Mr.  Caleb  Gardner,  is  now 
Junior  Sophister  at  College. 

The  late  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  F.R.S.  a native  of  Brookline, 
has  been  so  highly  and  so  deservedly  celebrated,  that  a brief  ac- 
count of  him  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

He  was  born  in  this  town  of  respectable  parents,  in  1684.  Af- 
ter a good  private  education,  he  studied  physic  with  Dr.  Cutler, 
nn  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  of  Boston  ; and,  in  process  of 
tim.,  arrived  at  great  distinction  in  his  profession. 

In  the  year  1721,  the  small  pox  prevailed  in  Boston.  Having 
been  informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  of  the  mode,  in 
which  inoculation  was  practised  in  Turkey,  he  boldly  resolved, 
notwithstandiug  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  a- 
gainst  it,  to  commence  the  practice  himself. 

He  first  inoculated  his  own  children  and  servants.  Encour- 
aged by  the  result  of  this  experiment,  in  1721,  and  the  beginning 
of  1722,  he  inoculated  247  persons  in  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  Thirty  nine  were  inoculated  by  others,  making  in  the 
whole  286,  of  whom  only  six  died. 

Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  success,  the  populace,  headed 
an  inflamed  by  some  of  his  own  profession,  were  so  exasperated,  as 
to  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  travel  in  the  evening.  They  argu- 
ed, that  he  ought  to  be  viewed  and  treated,  as  the  murderer  of 
those,  who  died  in  consequence  of  inoculation.  To  such  a pitch 
did  their  passions  transport  them,  that  a lighted  granado  was,  one 
evening,  thrown  into  the  chamber  of  a young  man,  who  had  been 
inoculated.  He  must  inevitably  have  lost  his  life,  had  not  the 
fuse  been  removed  by  passing  through  the  window*. 

Had  Dr.  Boylston  gone  at  this  time  to  England,  he  might. 
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have  accumulated  an  immense  fortune  by  his  skill  in  treating  th€ 
small  pox.  He  did  not  however  visit  that  country,  till  1725, 
when  inoculation  was  common.  He  was  then  received  with  the 
most  flattering  attention.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  royal 
society  ; and  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  in  the  nation.  His  communications  to  that  so- 
siety,  after  his  return  to  America,  were  ingenious  and  useful. 

After  a long  period  of  eminence  and  skill  in  his  profession,  he 
retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Brookline,  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  He  there  expired,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1766, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  tomb,  which  bears  the  following  plain, 
though  appropriate,  and  just  inscription. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  Esq.  Physi- 
cian, and  F.  R.  S.  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion into  America.  Through  a life  of  extensive  beneficence,  he 
was  always  faithful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  affable  in  his 
manners  ; and,  after  a long  sickness,  in  which  he  was  exemplary 
for  his  patience  and  resignation  to  his  Maker,  he  quitted  this  mor- 
tal life,  in  a just  expectation  of  a happy  immortality,  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  17 66,  astat.  87. 

For  a more  particular  account  of  him,  see  a sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Thacher  of  Boston,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  Dec.  1789,  from  which 
the  above  is  principally  taken. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Dr.  Aspinwall  of  this  town  has 
continued  the  practice,  which  his  renowned  predecessor  thus  intro- 
duced, with  equal  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  with  still  great- 
er success. 

Perhaps  no  practitioner  in  the  United  States  has  inoculated  so 
many  persons,  or  has  acquired  such  skill  and  celebrity  in  treating 
this  malignant  disease. 

Besides  his  practice  in  this  disorder,  when  it  has  generally- 
spread,  he  has  been  allowed,  ever  since  the  year  1788,  to  keep  a 
hospital  open  at  all  times,  to  which  great  numbers  have  repaired, 
and  from  which  they  have  safely  returned  with  warm  expressions 
of  satisfaction. 

VII. 

In  these  indian  wars  several  of  their  sons  fell  victims  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life. 
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Tradition  has  preserved  the  names  of  but  few.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes  of  Cambridge,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  American  An- 
nals, page  429,  has  mentioned  the  following  inscription  found  on 
a stone  in  Sudbury,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Sharp1  of  this  town*  M Captain  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton, 
**  his  Lieut.  Sharp  of  Brooklin,  and  twenty  six  other  souldiers, 
“ fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  were  slain  by  the  in- 
*c  dian  enemy,  April  18th.  1676,  and  lye  buried  in  this  place.’* 

VIII. 

1 6 May,  1804.  It  was  voted  to  build  a new  meeting  house, 
where  the  old  meeting  house  stands. 

But  it  being  inconvenient,  for  several  reasons,  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect,  this  vote  was  reconsidered  ; and,  5 Sep- 
tember, 1 804,  it  was  voted  to  build  the  meeting  house,  where  it  is 
now  located. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid,  11  April,  1805.  The  house  was 
several  days  in  raising  with  a very  few  hands  by  the  help  of  machin- 
ery. The  architect  is  Mr.  Peter  Banner,  a native  of  England. 

The  old  meeting  house  is  44  feet  long,  and  35  feet  wide.  It 
originally  contained  but  14  pews.  It  now  has  28  pews  on  the 
floor  ; and  4 in  the  gallery. 

The  new  house  is  68  feet  long,  and  64  feet  wide.  The  porch 
is  19  feet  long,  and  38  feet  wide.  The  lobbies  at  each  side  of  the 
porch  are  1 1 feet  square.  The  height  of  the  building  from 
the  top  of  the  foundation  to  the  eaves  is  35  feet  and  6 inches. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  spire  it  is  137 
feet  high. 

There  will  be  74  pews  on  the  floor,  and  14  in  the  gallery. 

The  unanimity,  with  which  the  building  has  been  thus  far 
conducted,  and  with  which  every  thing  respecting  it  promises  to 
be  settled,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  which  at  first  arose,  is 
truly  wonderful.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  “ This  is  the  Lord’s 
doing  ; it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

1 Great,  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Stephen  Sharp,  Esq.  The  son  of 
this  Lieut.  Sharp  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  an  expedition  against  the  indians  i* 
Canada. 
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